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Warsaw Pact Forces in Hungary: 


A Key Element in Pact Contingency 


Planning 


By GRAHAM H. TURBIVILLE, Jr 


The author was a Senior Research Analyst with the US Department of Defense from 1969-75. He is currently 


doing doctoral work in history at the University of Montana. 


Over the years, military observers in the West have 
devoted considerable attention to determining which 
Warsaw Pact ground formations would in wartime be 
oriented against the NATO Northern, Central and 
Southern Regions.! While any number of scenarios 
can be designed to ‘‘weight” a Pact attack against 
Northern, Central or Southern Europe, a general 
consensus regarding the probable allocation of Pact 
forces in a theatre war in Europe has been reached. 
Regarding the NATO Northern Region, for example, 
most observers agree that Soviet forces in the Lenin- 
grad Military District would be tasked to conduct 
operations against Norway, while Polish and/or East 
German and Soviet elements totalling perhaps several 
tank and motorised rifle divisions, would together 
with strong Polish and Soviet amphibious and air- 
borne units move against the Jutland Peninsula 
and the Danish off-shore islands.2 The Pact’s main 
effort would be made against the NATO Centre, and 
probably include some 85 Soviet and national divisions 
from East Germany, Poland, Czechoslovakia and 
the far west military districts of the Soviet Union. 
Those forces targeted against southern Europe are 
usually seen as comprising Pact forces from Hungary, 
Romania, Bulgaria and the south-western USSR.4 

Within this impressive array of combat power— 
totalling perhaps some 140-150 divistons5—the role 
of those military forces in Hungary would appear at 
first glance to be relatively modest and fairly predict- 
able, i.e. a second echelon or reserve force to be 
committed against NATO forces in southern Europe. 
While the employment of troops in Hungary against 
the NATO Centre has also been recognised as an 
option, this has generally been considered to be a 
secondary mission. Closer study and an examination of 
Pact exercises over the last few years, however, suggests 
that the major wartime role for forces in Hungary will 
be in conducting operations against the NATO Centre. 
In addition, these forces represent a potential for 
direct military intervention in “socialist” internal 
crises that is vital to Soviet interests in the area. Before 
discussing these contingencies, however, it is useful to 
look briefly at Pact military strength in Hungary. 


The Hungarian People’s Army (HPA) 


The major component of the HPA is the ground 
forces, consisting of five motorised rifle divisions and 


one tank division, with non-divisional artillery, 
engineer and logistic support. There is also an air- 
borne unit, possibly of battalion or regimental size. 
Ground Force units are armed with modern—but not 


‘ always the latest—items of Soviet equipment, as well as 


the excellent armoured vehicles, trucks and small 
arms manufactured in Hungary. Tank strength is 
centred around some 1,500 T-54/55 medium tanks® and 
a limited number of T-62s, while motorised rifle units 
are transported in the Hungarian produced FUG-70 
armoured personnel carrier (APC) as well as Soviet 
APC models. Artillery support is provided by 122 and 
152 mm guns and howitzers and by 122 mm multiple 
rocket launchers (the 40-round BM-21). The HPA 
anti-armour capability is built around 85 and 100 mm 
anti-tank guns, SAGGER and SWATTER anti-tank 
guided missiles and the ubiquitous RPG-7 anti-tank 
grenade launchers. Anti-aircraft artillery weapons 
include 23, 57, 85 and 100 mm guns, most notably the 
self-propelled ZSU-57/2 and ZSU-23/4. While the 
SA-7 Strela is certainly found in ground force units, 
the presence of the various mobile Soviet surface-to- 
air missile systems in the HPA is unclear. Nuclear 
firepower is provided by the standard division-level 
FROG (free rocket over ground) systems, as well as 
the SCUD missile systems subordinated at army level 
or above. As with all non-Soviet Warsaw Pact armies, 
the Soviets are believed to retain control of nuclear 
warheads. Hungarian divisions are, of course, built on 
the Soviet model and resemble their Soviet counter- 
parts in basic structure. 

The Hungarian Air Force (a component of the 
HPA) is a relatively small organisation equipped 
principally with fighter interceptor aircraft (MIG-19s 
and MIG-21s), some MIG-17 and SU-7 ground attack 
fighters and a limited number of transport aircraft and 
helicopters. Interceptor aircraft are integrated into an 
overall air defence plan under the Air Defence 
Command which also controls surface-to-air missile 
sites, air defence radars and AAA resources. The 
Hungarian Air Defence Command is itself integrated 
into the overall Warsaw Pact air defence system. 

Other military and para-military forces available to 
the Hungarian Ministry of Defence (and the Warsaw 
Pact) include Border Guards, Interior Troops, 
Workers’ Militia? and the small Danube/Tisza River 
Flotilla. The first three of these organisations are 
charged with internal security/territorial defence 
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duties, number nearly 200,000 personnel, and to some 
extent could augment (or at least free for front-line 
duty) regular ground force units in wartime. The River 
Flotilla’s role in wartime would probably be mainly 
defensive as well, though its support of ground force 
operations along the Danube, for example, cannot be 
ruled out. 

Any discussion of Hungarian forces (not to mention 
Czechoslovak, Romanian and most other non-Soviet 
Warsaw Pact armies) invariably results in the question 
of their reliability as a fighting force. The events 
resulting in the 1956 Revolt in Hungary are well 
known. With a few exceptions, regular Hungarian 
Army units took no active role in either putting down 
anti-Soviet demonstrations or in resisting the Soviet 
intervention. As a result of the former, as well as 
desertions from the HPA and the chaotic conditions 
in the Hungarian government, army, and other 
institutions, HPA strength was allowed to drop to less 
than half of the pre-Revolt level. Most units were no 
longer combat capable in the year following the 
troubles. By late 1957 and early 1958, however, care- 
fully screened recruits were again being inducted, and 
HPA strength grew rapidly to its current personnel 
level where it has remained for some 15 or more years. 
Training was intensified and new equipment was 
introduced into units. Hungarian troops participated 
often in combined Pact exercises and of particular 
significance, took part in the invasion of Czechoslo- 
vakia in 1968. Over the last few years, HPA units have 
continued an active training programme, played an 
increasingly important role in combined manoeuvres 
and continued to improve their equipment and materiel 
holdings. Bearing all this in mind, including what 
surely must be scars from the 1956 Revolt, it seems 
probable that Hungarian units would perform reliably 
in concert with Soviet troops in the face of a perceived 
national threat, for example fear of imminent NATO 
pre-emption. HPA forces would apparently have no 
problem either with carrying out military operations 
against an erring or “threatened” socialist neighbour— 
an action for which there is recent historical precedent. 
No one, of course, can with certainty make a firm 
statement on the reliable future performance of any 
Pact (or NATO) army. The development and perfor- 
mance of the HPA since the late 1950s, however, 
strongly suggests that Hungarian troops would carry 
out their assignments reliably as an integrated part of 
the Warsaw Pact against an external enemy in a 
situation not marred by the confusion and ambiguities 
surrounding the 1956 Revolt. 


The Southern Group of Forces (SGF) 


Introduced into Hungary after the 1956 Revolt, 
Soviet forces there now include two tank divisions, 
two motorised rifle divisions, logistic support elements 
and tactical air resources put at two air divisions.® 
Overall personnel strength is probably in excess of 
50,000 troops. SGF units, like other Soviet units in the 
Groups of Forces,® are maintained at or near full 
combat strength with complete equipment on-hand. 
Training parallels that of the other Groups, i.e. inten- 
sive year around training programmes featuring 
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activity from the lowest level individual and squad 
training to multi-national manoeuvres. The SGF jg 
probably an early recipient of new Soviet equipment 
and in all likelihood reflects much the same mix of 
newer tanks and APCs as the Group of Soviet Forces, 
Germany. Units from the SGF also took part in the 
invasion of Czechoslovakia, moving to concentration 
areas in northern Hungary, and then into Czechoslo- 
vakia under the cover of what the Pact media called a 
‘communications exercise’’. 


Potential organisation for combat 


Overall, then, Pact forces in Hungary total some 
ten divisions (three tank, seven motorised rifle), with 
combat and combat service support elements, as wel] 
as tactical air resources perhaps equating to a modest 
tactical air army. Militarised security forces are 
structured to protect internal lines of communication, 
maintain order and possibly act as regular front-line 
units (an admittedly unlikely prospect considering 
probable in-country requirements). These forces could, 
if required, be organised into a front (army group), 
comprising two or three combined arms armies under 
the control of a Soviet front commander with at least 
limited organic tactical air support (easily augmented 
by tactical aircraft from the USSR). Such a force 
structure would be most suitable for employment in a 
general theatre war, though the organisation of such a 
front could be envisioned in a more limited intervention 
situation as well. Other options include the commit- 
ment of individual armies and divisions (Soviet or 
Hungarian) or the formation of tailored battle groups, 
tasked to carry out specific missions. The latter 
possibility could even involve mixed Soviet/Hungarian 
formations, particularly if employed in an intervention 
role, Perhaps no other army in the world utilises the 
tailoring of units to form “task forces” to as great an 
extent as does the USSR. There is, in addition, some 
recent evidence that the temporary creation of multi- 
national units is taking place, as in the case of Poland 
where it was recently reported that “combined units” 
have been formed to conduct training.!0 


Commitment in a theatre war with NATO 


Preliminary meetings in 1973 on Mutual Force 
Reductions (MFR) in Central Europe resulted in the 
designation of East Germany, Poland and Czechoslo- 
vakia as part of the MFR “Guidelines Area”, i.e. 
containing those Pact forces which would be considered 
for reduction in the forthcoming talks. Hungary was 
excluded at Soviet insistence, despite arguments by 
some NATO members that troops in Hungary could 
be considered as oriented towards Central, as well as 
southern Europe. Before going further, it is necessary 
to say that forces in Hungary could implement any of 
several basic contingencies including commitment 
against NATO’s southern members. Scenarios en- 
visioning the move of Pact forces in Hungary against 
Greece, Turkey, or even through Austria to Italy are 
possibilities. However, the evidence weighs far more 
heavily on the side of a wartime mission in Central 
Europe. This is best indicated by an examination of 
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several important Pact exercises taking place over the 
last decade. 

Hungarian forces have been participating in 
Northern Tier (East Germany, Poland and Czechoslo- 
vakia) exercises since at least 1966, when a limited 
number of Hungarian troops took part in Exercise 
Vitava in Czechoslovakia.1! This opposed force 
exercise was conducted in a simulated nuclear environ- 
ment and featured the standard halting of a NATO 
attack with a subsequent Pact counter-offensive. The 
major difference in VItava, however, was the presence 
of Hungarian troops in a scenario oriented towards 
NATO forces in Central Europe. 

In 1967, Warsaw Pact Commander I. I. Yakubovskiy 
directed a command post/field training exercise on 
Hungarian and Czechoslovak territory involving 
Czechoslovak, Sovict and Hungarian troops. The 
exercise, according to the Pact media, “brought out 
the greater preparedness of generals and officers in 
organising and conducting joint efforts of the armed 
forces and the ability of staffs to direct troops in 
difficult conditions of waging battles and operations’’. 
The exercise was, to put it more directly, designed to 
test and improve the capabilities of combined Czecho- 
slovak, Soviet and Hungarian staffs and units operat- 
ing against NATO forces in Central Europe. By 19711 
the combined Czechoslovak-Soviet-Hungarian exer- 
cise was becoming familiar with Exercise Opal-71 
taking place in Czechoslovakia and Hungary. The 
major feature of the exercise was an assault river 
crossing, presumably of the Danube, in which a 500 
metre bridge was constructed. While the manoeuvres 
were said to contribute “to the deepening and strength- 
ening of the combat friendship among the fraternal 
armies” they pointed again to the close role that 
Czechoslovak, Soviet and Hungarian units are expected 
to play in combined operations in wartime. 

In 1972, the major Pact exercise Shield-72 was held 
in Czechoslovakia. The exercise scenario envisioned a 
two-pronged attack into Czechoslovakia from the west, 
with one thrust into north-west Bohemia, and the 
other incursion from Austria through Bratislava in the 
south. East German, Czechoslovak, Polish and Soviet 
units met the attack successfully in the north. In the 
south, Hungarian forces operating with the Pact allies 
played a major role in halting and repulsing the 
Western attacks from the direction of Austria. 
Czechoslovak and Hungarian units were reported to 
have moved ‘‘tens and hundreds” of kilometres west- 
ward in pursuit of retreating enemy forces, presumably 
simulating a push through Austria into southern 
West Germany.}3 

The following year, a combined SGF-Hungarian 
exercise code-maned Vertes-73 was held, in which 
Hungarian troops halted a Western attack from the 
direction of Austria. Hungarian and Soviet tank and 
motorised rifle units then counter-attacked, and with 
artillery and tactical air support crushed hasty enemy 
defences and destroyed the Western force. Helicopter 
units also participated in Vertes-73. The final phase of 
the exercise featured live-firing.14 Czechoslovak— 
Soviet-Hungarian combined training is continuing,!5 
though major Pact exercise activity has been receiving 
less attention in the Pact media throughout the Warsaw 
Pact area, perhaps due to MFR and CSCE (Con- 
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Principal role of Pact forces in Hungary in theatre war 


with NATO. (Scenario) 


ference on Security and Cooperation in Europe) 
consideration. Nevertheless, what has been revealed 
by Pact exercises over the last decade indicates that 
the primary missions of Pact forces in Hungary during 
a theatre war are against Central European targets. 
These forces would in wartime probably be designated 
to advance (in conjunction with Czechoslovak and 
Soviet elements) through Austria into southern West 
Germany and engage US, Canadian and West German 
forces there. The possibility of a powerful Pact thrust 
against the southern flank of NATO’s Central Army 
Group—together with the massive armoured attacks 
across the broad front facing Allied forces in Central 
Europe postulated by most Western analysts—is a 
wartime course of action that should be considered as 
probable. 

This probability has not been at all diminished by 
the continuing problems and uncertain prospects of 
the role of Greece and Turkey in NATO.?6 (Italian 
domestic problems too, may have altered the Soviet 
view of the threat from the NATO Southern Region.) 
Soviet planners could well see such a reduced capa- 
bility on the part of Allied land forces in southern 
Europe, that the employment of Pact forces in Hungary 
against the NATO Central Region may have moved 
from “probable course of action” to “virtual certainty”. 


Employment as an intervention force in 
eastern Europe 


Even a superficial look at Hungary’s location in 
eastern Europe indicates its important central location 
as a potential staging area for Soviet and Pact forces 
preparing to intervene in behalf of Soviet hegemonic 
interests. As mentioned above, Soviet and Hungarian 
troops, deploying under the guise of exercise activity, 
entered Czechoslovakia from Hungary in 1968. Of 
more current interest, Hungary borders what are 
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Hungary as staging area for Pact intervention in Yugoslavia. 
(Scenario) 


perhaps the two best candidates among the communist 
countries of eastern Europe for future direct Soviet 
military involvement—Yugoslavia and Romania. 
Hungary could play a vital part in military operations 
undertaken against either of these, and in the mean- 
time it represents a very visible threat with the con- 
tinued presence and frequent exercising of ten divisions. 

In World War II, Hungary (along with Austria) 
served as the jumping-off point for General M. F. von 
Weichs’ 2nd Army in the German invasion of Yugo- 
slavia and could, of course, serve in the same role 
again.17 General von Weichs’ forces advanced on 
Zagreb and swept south-east to Belgrade, linking up 
with other German units advancing from Romania 
and Bulgaria. Such a move would have to be an 
integral part of any effort to invade and gain control of 
Yugosalvia in a short period of time—swiftness being 
a major requirement for any Soviet military inter- 
vention effort. 

Romania has long been a cause of some concern to 
the Soviets (and the converse as well). Romanian 
resistance to Warsaw Pact integration, pursuit of the 
relatively independent domestic and foreign policies 
sometimes at odds with Soviet positions, and even old 
territorial disputes have all been cited as areas of 
friction’ between the two countries. These persistent 
reports have all added to speculation that Moscow may 
some day seek an end to the problems by direct 
military means. Pact units in Hungary would be in an 


excellent position to enter Romania from the west in a 


coordinated attack with Soviet forces moving in from 
the USSR and Soviet-supported Bulgarian units 
attacking northwards from Bulgaria.18 

A most useful aspect of Hungary’s role in any such 
intervention is that manoeuvre units already in-country 
are substantial, and while probably requiring some 
augmentation from the USSR or elsewhere in eastern 
Europe, could nevertheless react very quickly.19 Even 
allowing for the time required to bring any under- 
strength Hungarian units up to prescribed TO&E 
levels,2° Pact forces could act in a short period of time. 
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Hungary as staging area for Pact intervention in Romania. 
(Scenario) 


It is worth bearing in mind that the Soviet/Hungarian 
“communications exercise” preceding the introduction 
of these units into Czechoslovakia in 1968, apparently 
began only a few days before the invasion.?! 


Conclusions 


The importance of Hungary to Soviet planners is 
such that there could be little question of the USSR’s 
agreeing to include Pact forces there in any reduction 
plan. Hungary’s strategic location would enable the 
Southern Group of Forces and Hungarian People’s 
Army to carry out a variety of contingencies. While in 
a theatre war with NATO, SGF and HPA units could 
be committed against Southern Europe, these forces 
are primarily oriented toward NATO formations in 
Central Europe. Their exclusion from ‘“‘official”’ 
recognition as Central European forces under MFR 
does not, hopefully, prevent NATO planners from 
including the ten divisions, combat and combat service 
support, and tactical air resources in Hungary in the 
basic threat to the NATO Centre. 

The intervention capability represented by SGF 
and HPA forces was demonstrated in Czechoslovakia 
in 1968. That these forces would play a major role in 
implementing a Soviet decision to intervene militarily 
in Yugoslavia seems certain, and they would probably 
be employed in any military action taken against 
Romania as well. 

In conclusion, then, the Pact military posture in 
Hungary should receive the closest attention, particu- 
larly if a force reduction agreement is reached. Any 
Pact military build-up there of combat and/or logistic 
and tactical air assets could have a major impact on 
the military balance in Central Europe, as well as 
foreshadow an imminent military solution to problems 
posed by a communist neighbour. 
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1 As regards ground forces, the NATO Northern Region 
Command (Allied Forces Northern Europe) comprises NATO 
forces in Norway, Denmark, and Schleswig-Holstein; the 
Central Region Command (Allied Forces Central Europe) 
includes NATO forces in West Germany and the Benelux 
countries; and the NATO Southern Region Command (Allied 
Forces Southern Europe) comprises those NATO forces in 
Italy, Greece and Turkey (recognising the uncertainties of 
full Greek and Turkish participation and integration in 
NATO). 

2 Ashas been pointed out (most notably in the International 
Institute of Strategic Studies’ Afilitary Balance), it is difficult to 
determine how large a force would be allocated to Schleswig- 
Holstein, the Jutland Peninsula, and off-shore islands since Pact 
forces in Poland and East Germany have the flexibility to be 
committed against both the Northern and Central Regions. It is 
probable, however, when considering the relative strength of 
NATO forces in each area, that the bulk of Polish, East German 
and certainly Soviet ground forces would be designated to carry 
out operations against the NATO Centre. A_ particularly 


important role for the Polish armed forces in operations against ~ 


Schleswig-Holstein and Denmark is suggested by the main- 
tenance of a Polish division trained for amphibious assault 
Jandings in addition to Polish naval infantry units, and in the 
emphasis placed on the resupply from sea of regular ground 
force units. The latter is rehearsed in exercises (Wiosna-72, for 
example, as described in Zolnierz 'Wolnosci, 25, 31 May and 
4 June 1972) and indicates that at least some Polish units will be 
Operating on a maritime axis, probably in close cooperation 
with amphibious units. 

3. Michael Getler, “Study Insists NATO Can Defend Itself”, 
Washington Post, 7 June 1973, p. Al. While according to the 
article the 85 division figure represents the “forces viewed as 
certain to be committed to a battle in Central Europe”, this 
figure would most likely be reduced (probably by no more than 
a few divisions) by those Pact units committed against the NATO 
Northern Region 

4 International Institute of Strategic Studies, The Military 
Balance 1974-1975 (London: International Institute of Strategic 
Studies), 1974, p. 95. 

5 Excluding those forces opposite the Sino-Sovict border and 
units in the interior military districts of the USSR which in 
wartime could be used to reinforce cither the Chinese or Euro- 
pean fronts or employed in a territorial defence/internal security 
role. See The Military Balance 1974-1975, p. 9, for the deploy- 
ment of Soviet divisions within the USSR. 

6 The Military Balance 1974-1975, p. 13. 

7 See Peter J. Gosztony, “The Hungarian Worker's Militia’, 
Military Review, July 1972, pp. 54-58, for a discussion of the 
tole of these units. 

8 The Military Balance 1974-1975, p. 13, and John Erickson, 
“Soviet Military: Capabilities in Europe’, Afilitary Review, 
January 1976, pp. 60-61 (and footnote 7 in particular). 

9 These include the 20 divisions in the Group of Soviet 
Forces, Germany, two divisions in the Northern Group of 
Forces, Poland, and five divisions in the Central Group of Forces, 
Czechoslovakia. 

10 Zolnierz Wolnosci, 16 September 1975, pp. 1, 5. It was 
noted that on one occasion a single unit was formed of Polish and 
East German troops, and in another instance a combined 
Polish/Sovict unit was created, 

11 John Erickson, Soviet Military Power (Royal United 
Services Institute for Defence Studies, London), p. 93. Other 


participants in the exercise included Czechoslovak, Polish, East’ 


German and Soviet troops. 

12 Hungarian forces did participate in a major Central 
European-oriented exercise in 1970 when the manoeuvres 
Comrades-in-Arms was held in East Germany. These were in 
large measure showpiece manoeuvres, however, featuring 
participation by all Pact members, but emphasising the role of 
East German and Group of Soviet Forces, Germany units. It is, 
therefore, better not to draw any conclusions regarding actual 
Hungarian wartime contingencies from the troop movements 
and tactical play taking place. 


13. See Graham Turbiville, “Warsaw Pact Exercise Shield- 
72”, Military Review, July 1973, pp. 17-24. 


14 See Allgemeine Schweirzerische Militaerzeitung, No. 2, 
1974, p. 77. 

15 John Erickson, Military Review, op. cit., pp. 60-61. 

16 Fora summary of these problems and prospects see, for 
example, General T. R. Milton, “‘NATO’s Troubled Southern 
Flank”, Strategic Review, Fall 1975, pp. 27-31. 

17 Inaddition to German forces, some Hungarian units also 
participated in the Axis invasion of Yugoslavia from the north. 

18 There is apparently some resistance to the passage of 
Soviet troops over Romanian territory. It was reported in the 
summer of 1974 that the USSR was seeking regular transit 
arrangements and even an “‘extra-territorial” corridor through 
Romania to accommodate the passage of Soviet troops to and 
from Bulgaria. (See, for example, Dusko Doder, “Romania 
Irritates Moscow”, Washington Post, 25 August 1974, p. A16.) 
Whatever the truth of the reports, the Romanian government 
would certainly see such a corridor as an all too convenient 
means of introducing Sovict troops into the country, perhaps 
under the cover of troop movements to exercise areas in Bulgaria. 

19 Itis worth recalling that German forces in World War IT 

entering Yugoslavia from the north comprised nine divisions. 
Thus, depending on the size of forces participating from other 
areas and the overall Pact operational plan, the augmentation 
required for SGF and HPA units might not be great. 
‘20 The Military Balance 1974-1975, p. 12 (footnote). East 
Europcan divisions, like Soviet units, vary in peacetime manning 
levels. As mentioned, Soviet divisions in the various Groups of 
Forces are all at or near full strength. 

21 First announced by Moscow radio as “in progress” on 17 
August 1968. 
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